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THIS WEEK: 
A Metrical Point in Chaucer .. .. .. 128 
John Scott of the London Magazine ... ... 132 


Origin of the National Anthem 
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NO Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane London, E.C.4, (Telephone: Holborn 
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should be sent to the manager, at the above 
address. 


Memorabilia. 


Que Spring Number of the Journal of the 
‘4 Society for Army Historical Research 
has a reproduction in colour of Oswald Bir- 
ley’s portrait of H.M. King George V. The 
first article is Capt. H. Oakes-Jones’s study 
of the uniforms depicted in the portraits of 
Wolfe. The accurate ones are the one by 
Schaak; the Louisbourg portrait; Wolfe as 
a volunteer; the National Gallery portrait 
of Wolfe as a Marine; the Hudson portrait, 
and the Highmore portrait. The Schaak 
portrait is illustrated and carefully dis- 
cussed, the dress being anomalous, but, since 
Captain Hervey Smyth, one of Wolfe's 
A.D.C.’s, is to be held responsible for the 
details, must be in the main what Wolfe 
wore. It has no lace or ornamentation of 
any kind, and Captain Oakes-Jones makes 
the interesting suggestion that Wolfe may 
have adopted this plain uniform as afford- 
ing distinction and contrast to his Staff, 
after the fashion of Napoleon, with his plain 
green uniform and plain grey greatcoat. 
Wolfe’s relation overseas with a Staff most 
of whom in England were of equal substan- 
tive rank with himself, some senior in service 
and all older, were, as is well-known, not 
entirely easy. Under ‘ Notes,’ an intresting 
contribution is a play-bill—reproduced—of 
‘Macbeth ’ as performed by the First Divi- 
sion of the 2nd Brigade at the camp at 
Sebastopol on Feb. 22, 1856. The part of 
Macbeth was taken by Capt. Boyd, that of 
Lady Macbeth by the Hon. J. C. Dormer, 
both of the 13th Light Infantry. The witches 
were Mr. Miller, of the 13th Light Infantry, 
Mr. Wright, of the 56th iment, and Dr. 
Meadows, of the 9th Regiment. A Dr. 
Grantt, of the 31st Regiment, was the Gentle- 
woman. The play was a burlesque and was 
followed by a farce entitled ‘ Number One 
Round the Corner.’ They were acted in a 
“Theatre Royal.” Is there anywhere any 


general record of dramatic endeavours during 
the Crimean War? j 


THE first paper in this month’s Connois- 

seur is Mr. Basil Gray’s short but lav- 
ishly illustrated discussion of the Chinese 
sculpture to be seen at Burlington House. 
This sculpture is the more interesting in 
that it is a side of Chinese art yet new to 
Western students. Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall 
writes about the carpets and rugs from 
China again with plentiful photographs. 
‘English Furniture in Chinese Taste,’ by 
Mr. R. W. Symonds, is an_ instructive 
article from more than one point of view— 
recording as it does both English compliance 
and English resistance upon the introduction 

mong the minor notes a specially pleasi 

one is that under ‘The 
America,’ by Mrs. Helen Comstock, on 
Gainsborough’s ‘ Lady Mendip,’ now in the 
Howard Young Galleries. The photograph 
shows plainly enough some extraordinary 
sympathy between the painter and his sitter, 
so that—as the note remarks, without flat- 
tery—this elderly lady lives before us in all 
her commanding vivacity and humour. The 
colour-plates include one of the beautiful 
Lohan now at Burlington House, lent by the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


IN The Cambridge Plain Texts the Cam- 
“~ bridge University Press has recently 
brought out ‘ Réflexions et Miaximes’ (1s. 
Sd.), by Vauvenargues. These Plain Texts 
are excellent little books; and this one 
among the best worth having. True, for a 
thorough appreciation of Vauvenargues 
dicta one should know Pascal pretty well; 
yet for his own merits—pithy expression, 
acuteness of observation and stimulating 
power—Vauvenargues is an admirable com- 
panion. Students whose business leads them 
to acquaintance with him should be grate- 
ful for this small volume, which puts them 
and gives insight into his qualities 

character. A sympathetic 
notice precedes the text, followed by a list of 
the chief dates of his life and a bibliography. 


THE Cambridge University Press is shortly 

to publish a selection, with translation, 
from the works of Johannes de Mirfield, a 
resident in the monastery of St. Bartholomew 
in Smithfield late in the fourteenth century. 
These are the first medical writings known 
to be associated with any English hospital. 
The editors are Sir Percival Hartley and 
Mr. H. R. Aldridze. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A METRICAL POINT IN CHAUCER. 


[N the course of her account of her fifth 
adventure in matrimony (‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ D 503 ff.), the Wife of Bath quotes 
an ‘‘olde sawe’’ which Jankin, her fifth 
husband, was accustomed to recite for her in- 
struction. There can be little doubt that it 
is a genuine old saw—-not one Chaucer made 
up for the occasion—for a slightly different 
version of it occurs elsewhere (Reliquiae 
Antiquae, i. 233 and—a place which has 
hitherto been overlooked—Juliana Berners’ 
Treatise on Hunting, ed. 1486, Sig. f. iiii). 
Chaucer’s version runs thus (the pointing is 
mine) : 
Whé-so | that build | eth his hots | al of sdlwes, 
And prik | eth his blinde | hérs é6v | er the 
fawles, 
And stiff | reth his wyf | to go sék | en halwes, 
Is wérth | y td | been hanged | on the gdlwes! 
(D 655-8) 


That this is a true proverbial tag is shown, 
according to Skeat’s note on the passage, 
‘“by the metre, which here varies, and be- 
comes irregular.’’ But the metre of the pro- 
verb does not vary and is not irregular: it 
is universally recognised to be consistent 
four-beat verse. Skeat’s point was, of course, 
that there is for a moment an abrupt change 
of metre from the heroics of the narrative 
to the four-accent verses of the citation, and 
hence that the tag is probably quoted in its 
gee, accepted form or at least to the 

t of Chaucer’s recollection. 

Now (and this is the point of the present 
note) there is another place in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ where, I believe, the same thing 
occurs. In the ‘ Miller’s Tale’ the super- 
stitious carpenter, in order to rid Nicholas 
of supposed sickness, chants a night- 
spel 

On foure halves of the hous aboute, 

And on the threshfold of the dore withoute. 

The night-spell is this (again the pointing 

is mine): 

Jé | su Crist | and seynt Bén | edight, 

Blésse this hows | from év | ery wikk | ed wight. 

For night | es vér | ye, the white | pater-nédster ! 

Whére wént | estéw, | seynt Pét | res sdéster? 
(A 3483-6) 

Skeat remarks that ‘‘ as this is a repro- 
duction of a popular saying, it is not neces- 
sary that the lines should scan; still they 


run correctly, if we pronounce seynt as 
se-ynt.’’ F. N, Robinson also takes seynt 
as a dissyllable (seinté) and notes that the 
night-spell is ‘‘ rough in metre.” It most 
certainly is, if, as these editors suppose, 
Chaucer intended its lines to be real 7 
heroics. But, I submit, they go quite well 
if read as I have pointed them above, and, 
when we remember Jankin’s four-stress saw, 
it is reasonable to suppose that that is the 
way Chaucer meant them to be read. 
yrwhitt certainly held this view (though 
he suspected the charm to be an interpola. 
tion), and Urry almost certainly. Among 
the more recent editors, however, only A. 
W. Pollard (probably) and Gilman (perhaps) 
have taken the carpenter’s charm as four- 
accent verse. Thomas Wright and Bell 
padded out two of the lines fe Morris three, 
in order to make them presentable heroics, 
But to make them heroics involves the sup- 
position that Chaucer sacrificed verisimili- 
tude to consistency of metre, deliberately 
altering the rhythm of a _ derivative 
of an 0O.E. charm. How much more 
dramatic, how much more artistic, how 
much more in keeping with Chaucer's 
sure metrical sense, is the direct quo- 
tation of the charm in its native metre. 
The artistic introduction of a quotation in 
a different metre is a trick the poets have 
always had at their disposal—witness the fol- 
lowing stanza from a poem in unrhymed 
heroics published five years ago: 
“ Behéld me néw, with my back to the will, 
ns music to émpty pockets! ” 
So, Raftery, tuning a blind man’s plight, 
Could sing the cark of misery away; 
And know, in blindness and in poverty, 
That woe was not of him, nor kin to him. 
(James Stephens: ‘ Strict Care, Strict Joy! ’) 


Fitzroy Pyte. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113). 


Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. 

14 Jan., 1800. Death of his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Geo. Sweetland, of Gibraltar: he 
writes on behalf of his nephew, Mr. G. 
Sweetland. 

(There is also a draft letter from the Hon. 
Dudley Ryder to Pitt to recommend him). 

19 Jan., 1800. ‘‘ There are no more Sweet- 
lands to succeed him [George Sweetland].. . 
Mr. Dickinson seems much delighted with 
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the Thoughts of Mr. Worth being elected (to 
the Corporation) and sometimes ejaculates 
‘Tis time to take in more gentlemen, that 
is to say no more Tag Rags.’ ” 

12 Feb., 1800. Mr. Benjamin Dickinson 
junior, has died, 

14 Apr., 1800. ‘‘ A protest against free 
Export of Wooi to United Ireland has been 
signed by five Manufacturers.”” (‘‘ Crab”’ 
merchants, i.e., Radicals). 

22 Apr., 1800. Protest renewed. 

19 Apr., 1800. Mr. Cholwich, the Mayor, 
has been left by his uncle an estate of about 
£800 or £1,000 a year. The Mayor has told 
Mr. Worth that he expects to have the next 


vacancy in Parliament reserved for the 
Duntze 
24 Apr., 1800. Oakehampton. ‘‘ The Evil 


Spirit is still working among the Jacobin 
Rusticks of Gambadoeshire.’’ Asks for a 
troop of horse from Exeter as there is trouble 
about Lifton and Cheriton tithe. List of 
Corporators: (24); the last date of an elec- 
tion was May 24, 1798. 


The Hon, Dudley Ryder to Beavis Wood. 

28 Apr., 1800. ‘‘ Be cautious about ap- 
plying for troops.’’ 

Beavis Wood to the Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

7 May, 1800. The troop of horse have 
made all quiet and the farmers have been 
stirring up the poor; four Militia men have 
been heard to say ‘‘ Damn the King.’’ Master 
Dunsford has turned preacher during the 
illness of Mr. Follett. 

26 May, 1800. Asks that the clause in the 
Lyme Regis Turn Pike Act, which imposed 
a toll on lime and manure, be opposed. 

27 May, 1800. Disloyal expressions have 
been heard from some of the North Kent 
Militia. 

18 Dec., 1800. ‘‘ The old part of the 
Town House towards S. Andrew Street has 
most unexpectedly given way, and it has 
been necessary to take it down to prevent 
it tumbling pi Se my ears.’’ Some threaten- 
ing squibs about riots, dear corn and starva- 
tion are enclosed, but are not deemed serious. 

An application to the Hon. D. Ryder to 
appoint Sir John Duntze, Baronet, to the 
post of Receiver-General of the District of 
the County of Devon, signed by the Mayor 
(the Rev. J. Pitman) and by fifteen Corpor- 
ators. “‘P.S. You will be pleased to re- 
member that this our Recommendation of 
Sir John Duntze is on this condition that he 
resides and keeps his office in the Town of 
Tiverton and that he agrees to make an 
Annual Allowance to the Corporation of 


Tiverton of the Sum of Twenty Pounds, for 
every shilling in the Pound Land Tax, which 
now amounts to Eighty Pounds yearly.” 

30 Jan., 1801. The postscript to the re- 
commendation sched from Mr. Osmond 
and others who considered that Sir John 
Duntze had slighted them by not approach- 
ing them earlier. 

6 Feb., 1801. Nineteen Corporators sign 
the Recommendation, but without the post- 
script: Mr. Osmond was not present. 

28 Mar., 1801. 

On Thursday last about a Thousand of 
all sorts met in the Sheep Market—and 
then sent for the Millers Bakers and Pub- 
licans—and in a very determined steady 
way settled a gov. |? governed] Maximum 
and out of fear the Millers agreed to sell 
Meal at 13s Bushell and that Corn was to 
be settled [sic] at 10s Bushell, Barley 6s— 
Bakers to sell a Q. Loaf for 10d and the 
Victuallers were to sell their Ale at 4d a 
Quart. 

Yesterday the Delegates as they call 
themselves from the different Societies 
went into the Country and called on 
the several Farmers for an account of 
their stocks of corn etc. and the poor 
Millers at home were forced to sell their 
meal ait a very considerable loss, from 8s 
to 10s a Bushell and there was a general 
expectation of the Delegates that the 
Magistrates would sanction all their 
doings. [The assemblies have alienated 
sympathy by ‘these doings.] So far the 
Farmers have overcome it — and now the 
Mob has overdone it. Two Companies of 
the 24th Regiment marched in from Exeter 
and all is quiet. 

2 Apr., 1801. ‘Corn 12/- to 14/- a 
Bushell. On Tuesday a Tollerable supply of 
Provisions, but the Rabble was a little too 
impatient to let the Farmers and their wives 
sell quietly. . . There was no violence.” 


(19 June, 1801. To the Rev. Wm. Walker. 
Regrets deaths of Mr. Osmond & Dr. Abell: 
is taking large doses of laudanum for 
rheumatic fever.) 


Jan., 1802. ‘Inhabitants of Twyford.”’ 
(An early use of the word used jocularly for 
Tiverton), 


George Barne to Lord Harrowby. 

21 Feb., 1806. ‘‘ Mr. J. Wood has been 
elected Town Clerk vice Beavis Wood re- 
signed. The general conduct of the former 
Gentleman since | have been a member of 
the Corporation has been truly reprehen- 
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sible.’’ 


Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. 

5 Aug., 1808. ‘‘ Those of the Junto now 
under pantile influence and have turned 
their back on Our Lord Bishop; they will 
leave off drinking wine unless quite by them- 
selves. Sir A. Wellesley’s glorious battle ; 
but I lament the Loss of so many brave men 
—and can’t help wishing that the Remr. of 
his gallant Army may make good their 
Retreat—without losing more lives in en- 
deavouring to save a Nation, which it is to 
be feared cannot be saved.” 

Writing 6 Feb., 1814, very soon after the 
death of Mr. Beavis Wood, Mr. George 
Barne opined that in late years his conduct 
was sometimes unaccountable. It would 
seem that some mental aberration had de- 
veloped. It was fully expected that he 
would be found to have died a wealthy man, 
but on the contrary, the estate was proved 
to be heavily in debt. He was seemingly a 
bachelor and his only known heavy expendi- 
ture was on Free Masons, 


John Wood to Lord Harrowby. 


28 Mar., 1814. There appears to be a 
deficiency of £3,500 on the estate of the late 


Beavis Wood; he was liberal to Freemasons. | 


John Wood was the first cousin of Beavis 
Wood and his successor in office. He gave 
evidence at the Corporation enquiry and 
was said to have been much embarrassed by 
the production of an agreement made by Sir 
John Duntze the younger and the Corpora- 
tion when in .1795 the baronet was made 
Receiver General of Taxes. He seems to have 
been wholly respectable, yet we miss the 
vivid pen of his ill-fated uncle. 

I owe the subjoined short pedigree to Mrs. 
Cruwys of Cruwys Morchard :— 

Witt1am Woop 


| 
BEAvis Woon, of |Joun Woop, Rector 
Norwich. of Cadeleigh. 


Beavis Woop, Town Joxun Woop, Town 

Clerk, died 1814. Clerk. 

John Wood’s will dated 11 July, 1838, was 
proved by F. O. Patch, 23 March, 1843. 

J. Wood to the Hon, Dudley Ryder. 

1793. The Corporation has been called to- 
gether to consider the propriety of entering 
into a Subscription for the purpose of pro- 
viding flannel waistcoats and other neces- 
saries for our Armies now in Flanders. 
John Wood, Town Clerk, to Lord Harrowby. 

3 May, 1806. Strong complaints against 


Beavis Wood, his uncle, for neglect in fur, 
nishing accounts for six or seven years, 
(B.W. was then seventy-four). It is the 
avowed intention of some to make some alter. 
ation in the representation as to Mr. Fitz 
Hugh: Mr. Dickinson consents ‘‘ but I do 
not know ithe plan.” 


May, 1810. Is employed to sell the Manor 
of Wellington and trusts that Lord Har. 
rowby will approach the Marquis about the 
purchase. (Note. This was effected and the 
Duke took his title from the Somerset town 
of which he is still Lord of the Manor, 
According to some the Wellesley (Wesley) 
family were originally of Westleigh in the 
parish of Burlescombe, 5 miles west of Well- 
ington Town.) 


Lord Harrowby to John Wood. 
17 May, 1815. Lends Mr. Tucker £200 on 
note of hand; also £40 to W: Warren, who 
was a creditor of Mr. Enchmarsh. 


John Wood to Lord Harrowby. 
8 Nov., 1815. “Mr. Dickinson and his 
young wife—have taken possession of the 
Great House (Knightshayes) ; his mother and 


| sisters are gone into their former residence in 


Bampton St.” 

29 Feb., 1816. Thanks for the present of 

| wine to the Corporation :—£83 11s. Od. 
_ 8 July, 1816. A party of thirty Dragoons 
sent to quell the machine riot at Mr. Heath- 
coat’s lace-factory: the danger of the 
Nottingham men coming down seems more 
remote: Mr. Fitz-Hugh subscribed 
£3 3s. Od. to the Bible Society. 

29 Apr., 1817. Second anonymous letter 
exclaiming at the ringing of church bells for 
the election of the Rev. Perry Dicken, 

Vicar of a populous parish, Witheridge, 
and Rector of another Parish I believe 
called Powle.’’ (Poughill.) (The Rev. Perry 
Dicken was Assistant Curate at St. Peter's 
Church, 1791-1817.) 

19 June, 1818. ‘‘Wm. Patch (a young 
Gov. Clerk.) is to lodge with a steady 
ex-Clerk of ours at No. 5 Downing Street, 
Westm.—Mr. & Mrs. Seaman who keep the 
house are Tiverton persons.’’ Election ex- 
penses £83. 14. 0. including Ringers; to 
Combers & Weavers £10. 10. 0. each, Fullers 
£4. 4. 0, Sergeant etc. £6. 0. 0. 

20 Dec., 1820. Address to the King for- 
warded: not so numerously signed as that to 
the Queen, which was signed by many 
women and children. 

11 Mar., 1823. Mr. Coles continues his 
attacks: he, like Martin Dunsford, supposes 
that tthe Town sent M.P.P. before the Ist 
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Charter: he can find no evidence. 
Subscriptions to the New Market: 
John Heathcoat, Mr. Dickinson, 

Sir John Duntze, 
£300. 

Robert Loosemore, 
£250 


Lord Harrowby, 
£1000 


James Partridge 
£250. 
George Barne, 


Lord Sandon & 
Mr Ryder £500 each. 


Lord Harrowby to John Wood. 
12 Aug., 1824. The Mayor must reside in 
case of riot, no unlikely thing. 
John Wood to Lord Harrowby. 
Association for Promoting Useful Know- 
ledge is mostly supported by Messrs. Pell and 
Col 


es. 

29 Jan., 1828. The Mechanics Institute is 
now called the Association. 

19 April, 1828. Forwards a Petition to 

rve the Town Jurisdiction. 

(No date.) Forwards opinion of —— 
Merewether as to the Charter, who opines 
that there had been M.P.P. before the 
Charters, which will invalidate them. 


John Wood to the Hon. Granville Ryder, 
_ gon of Lord Harrowby. 

13 June, 1832. ‘‘ My wife has never quite 
recovered the hurry and fright occasioned by 
the noise and uproar at the last election, 
whilst you were at Tiverton, and the subse- 
quent alarm by so many of the factory for a 
long time turning themselves out of work, 
daily parading the streets to the terror of 
the inhabitants and committing some out- 
rages, though all is quiet now.’’ (A strike 
of the laceworkers in John Heathcoat’s fac- 
tory was declared on Monday, 3 Oct. 1831, 
and lasted for some weeks. Lord Ebrington, 
the Vice Lieutenant of the County and a lead- 
ing reformer was called in: many special con- 
stables were sworn in but finally the 
Yeomanry were sent for, when peace was 
restored. Mr. Benjamin Wood, a factory 
Manager, received fifty guineas compensa- 
tion out of the Liberty Rate.) 


D. Wood to Beavis Wood. 

In February, 1801, D. Wood, otherwise un- 
known to us, writes from London to Beavis 
Wood concerning the proposal of the Tiver- 
ton Corporation that Sir John Duntze the 
younger be appointed Receiver General with 
Conditions. ‘‘ I know the determination of 
Mr. Pitt (whatever may have been done by 
other Ministers) not to countenance any 
application grounded upon such a condi- 
tion.” 


Frederick Owen Piatch was Town Clerk at 
the very difficult time of the abolition of the 
old Corporation and refers to the difficulty 
of serving his new masters, who kept him in 
employ to avoid paying compensation for 
dismissal. He writes informingly and with 
some grace. His family was until recently 
represented in Tiverton. 

F. O. Patch to Lord Sandon. 

6 Nov., 1830. Suggests thalt the cost of a 
ball be devoted to the paving commission. 

8 Nov., 1830. Has arranged for a ball: 
has been swearing in 600 special constables. 

12 Dec., 1830. The ball has been given up 
and the money sent to the Paving Commis- 
sioners. 

F. 0. Patch to Lord Harrowby. 

The New Corporation has an M.P., twelve 
Lawyers and Tradesmen in its ranks, for 
which appointments the old Corporaltion 
was criticised. 

1830. ‘‘ We have offered Hawks the Con- 
tractor £150 on your behalf for the Corpora- 
tion Dinner, but he wants, £173-15-0. i.e. 159 
ry at 7/- £55.13.0. Broken glass etc. 


I have the waiter’s receipt for £2.2.0. but 
waiter’s expenses appear at £27.0.0. 


10 dozen of Sherry alt 6/- £36.12.0 
4 dozen of Bucellas £14. 8.0 
11 dozen of Port 2£39.12.0 
3 Teas 4.6 


The 300 bottles of wine give nearly 3 
bottles a man.”’ 

6 Nov., 1830. The offer of £150 has been 
accepted. 

18 June, 1831. Answers have been sent 
to the questions propounded by Lord Mel- 
bourne concerning the Corporation. There 
is no sign of riot. 

F. O. Patch to Lord Sandon. 

1831. ‘‘ Have done my utmost to secure 
your Lordship’s return but the feeling against 
the Reform Bill was too strong among the 
Corporators . . . The majority are sending 
you a letter.’’ 

Lord Sandon to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Tiverton. 

22 Apr., 1831. Recommends Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, a well-known opponent of the 
Reform Bill, to take his place. 

F. 0. Patch to Lord Sandon, 

25 Apr., 1831. The Corporators will be 
glad to hear Mr. Spencer Perceval. (He 
was elected; he was the eldest son of 
Spencer Perceval, the assassinated Prime 
Minister). 


19 July, 1831. ‘‘ Mr. Burgess is a Candi- 
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date, a Tiverton man—and just as fit to be | a daughter of Paul Colnaghi and a sister 


an M.P. as I am and I am sure I am not. 


Mr. Heathcoat is supported by the Carews. | 


I fear you or any of your family would be 
insulted if they came here, so opposed are 
the people here to anything in the shape of 
a vile Tory.” 

F. O. Patch to Lord Harrowby. 


declined to apo 


19 July, 1832. The borough has been can- | 


vassed by Mr. Heathcoat and by Mr. Ken- 
nedy—the latter appeared here a few years 
since. The Corporation have no commit- 


ments, but have no hope of an election of | 


any of the Ryder interest. 


26 Sept., 1832. The Corporation attended | 


church in mourning for {the death of the 
Hon. Richard Ryder, their former Member. 
27 Oct., 1832. Asks for a cast of the bust 
of the late member. 
13 Jan., 1836. Feels uncomfortable in the 
employ of the new Corporation, ‘‘ but they 


They fired together. 


of Dominic Colnaghi of the print firm. He 
told her he was going to dine at the Temple. 
The Colnaghis lived in Cockspur Street. As 
a matter of fact, he went to Christie’s house 
to demand an apology or instant satisfaction 
for a letter Christie had written. Christie 
logize, and the duel was 
fought that night, Feb. 16, 1821, under a 
full moon, at nine o’clock. Scott was 
attended by Peter George Patmore, father of 
Coventry Patmore, and Christie by James 
Traill, father of H. D. Traill. Scott was 
also attended by a surgeon of Spring Gardens, 
T. J. Pettigrew. he Morning Chronicle 
says the moon ‘‘ shown with brightness,”’ s0 
that the duellists could clearly see each other, 
The report continues: 
The result was fatal to Mr. Scott, who re 


| ceived his antagonist’s ball in the groin and 


fell. 


do not want to pay my compensation for dis- | 


missal,”’ 

The Corporation’s sins have been many; 
“then we were ruled by your Lordship, now 
all the place is ruled by Lord Tiverton, in 
the person of Mr. Heathcoat.’’ 

IF. O. Patch to Lord Sandon, 


19 July, 1837. Mr. Kennedy, “‘ our just | 


and constant friend,’’ as he is called, nightly 
harangues the mob and ridicules the Church 
of Engiand. Mr, Heathcoat appears to be 
a Moderite Reformer. 

14 Feb., 1843. Death of Mr. John Wood. 


Epwin S. 
(To be continued). 


JOHN SCOTT OF THE LONDON 
MAGAZINE, 
THE best account of the fatal duel between 
John Scott (1783-1821), of the London 


Magazine, and Jonathan Henry Christie, 
appeared in the Aberdeen Herald and Weekly 


state. 


Every assistance which the circumstances 
would permit was afforded to him and he was 
conveyed on a shutter to Chalk Farm Tavern, 
where he was laid on a bed in an almost hope 
Mr. Christie and his second then 
retired and taking their seat in the postchaise 
in which they had come, sought their own 
safety in flight. Mr. Pettigrew, after having 


| rendered all the assistance in his power to Mr. 


Scott, returned to town in order to procure 
further medical assistance, and to give direc- 
tions that Mr. Scott's apartment at Mr. Bohtes 
in York Street, should be prepared for him, 
Mr. Scott having expréssed a wish that he 
should be removed home. A short time after 
Mr. Pettigrew’s departure, however, it was 
found that Mr. Scott could not be removed, 


_and Mrs. Scott and her father were sent for... 


Free Press, Dec. 12, 1903. Though unsigned, | 


I happen to know that it was the work of 
the late Mr. J. F. George, Aberdeen, a well- 
informed journalist who had an extraordin- 
ary amount of out-of-the-way information in 


| deceased, 


On examination it was found that the ball 
had passed through the intestines and lodged 
in the opposite side, where it was distinctly 
felt. The surgeons, however, deemed it prudent 
not to extract it, lest any additional inflamma- 
tion should be excited, and the danger, which 
was considered immense, be thereby enhanced. 

Scott died at Chalk Farm at 9.30 p.m. on 
February 27: he was buried in a vault in St. 
Martin’s Church, March 9. The body was con- 
veyed in a hearse and four, followed by sixteen 
mourning coaches filled with relatives of the 
and by seven private carriages. 
The concourse of people was so great in the 


| streets through which the procession passed as 


his head. Fuller details of the actual duel | 


are contained in the Morning Chronicle 


(Feb. 19, 1821), where it is stated that it 


took 
ing, 
Farm tavern and Primrose Hill. Alt seven 
that evening, Scott, who had apartments at 
Mr. Bohtes,”’ 


lace at nine o’clock on Friday even- 


Garden, said goodbye to his wife, Caroline— 


eb. 16, 1821, in a field between Chalk | 


to retard its progress. 


Christie, Traill and Patmore were tried. 
Christie and Traill—dressed in  black—put 
in an appearance. Patmore did not. They 
were all found not guilty. 

A sketch of Scott and the London Mage- 
zine, by T. Rowland Hughes, appeared in 


the London Mercury, xxi, 518-520, April, 


| 


in York Street, Covent 1930. 


J. M. Butwocs. 
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A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT. 
(See ante pp. 74, 97, 111). 


Half-hatch, lower half of a door which is 
divided into two. ‘ That’s an ornament I 
never thought to see hang upon your half- 
hatch.’ B2, 60. ‘E.D.D.’ Half-hack or 
-heck, Northmbd., s.v. Hatch 6. 

Ham-chammy, -chammer, to discuss in- 
efiectually, argue pros and cons at great 
length. ‘‘ All the volk a-talkin’ an’ ’am- 
chammin’.” S.Y.B. 1925, 30. ‘‘ ‘ Come on 
now, and don’t bide there ham-chammeyen,’ 
called out Jake, as the first two batsmen 
nervously waited at the edge of the crowd.” 
F.93. ‘* Don’t bide there an’ ham-chammer. 
Tell it to once.’’ B4, 182. Also as subs. : 
“ He and Pa’son had a sart o’ ham-chammy 
auver a liddle Herd Book they did call a 
Cwoade.’ ”’ 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Chim-cham, and Ham. 

Han’-dogs, supports for a burning log on 
a hearth. ‘‘ There were ‘ dogs’ and ‘ han’- 
dogs ’—the latter greatly the larger and 
often very ornamented and of graceful de- 
sign. They did not come into daily use, but 


F.81. A common expression. | 


a list of W. of England words; S.C.H., 
15-4-33. Hatch, small door or gate. 

Have good blood for, ‘to have a friendly 
feeling towards. ‘‘ Twerden that she had 
any good blood vur Zeporah, ‘cause ’twere 
on & the wick avore that booth o’em had a 
barney.”? Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol 
Zoo,’ 140. Only ‘‘ bad blood ’’ survives in 
standard speech. 

Have the hands of, have the care, manage- 
ment, of. ‘‘ Remember, John, I’m your 
elder sister by fifteen years. An’ had the 
hands o’ ’ee a’most from the cradle. An’ 
brought ’ee up to be what you were.’’ B7, 
57 


Haw-haw, (in baby-talk), a walk, ‘‘ tata.’ 
“Have it been haw-haw to zee the backy 
lambs?’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 35. 

Heark, in the traditional toast, with liba- 
tion, in cider-drinking: ‘‘ A drop for the 
wold Heark!’’ Dr. John Read compares 
hearga, translated ‘‘ idols’’ in A.S. version 


| of Leviticus xxvi., 1 and 30. Comparison 


| charms. 


has also been suggested with LErce, the 
Earth, as occurring in one of the Merseburg 
Ad, 108, 162. S.Y.B. 1922, 31; 


1923, 93. 


stood outside their lesser relatives, and held | 
the spit on occasions when roasting was | 


going forward.’’ ‘‘ Head like an apple, 
Neck like a swan, Back like a long-dog, An’ 
dree legs to stan’?—Answer, a han’-dog.”’ 
BO, 33, 148. Andogs, C2—spelling perhaps 
influenced by ‘‘ andirons.’’ Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Anjur-dogs, s.v, Hanger. 

Handreach, arm’s-length. 
come ’ithin handreach!’’ A2, 80. 

Hands. See Have the hands of. 

Handwriting. 
ing”—it suits me to a nicety. C.C.V. 
7-1913. 

Hang-cross, a gallows. An oak at Chard, 
on which twelve of Monmouth’s men were 
hanged, was known as the Hang-cross Tree 
until it was cut down about the middle of 
y nindteenth century. See S.Y.B. 1931, 


Hanging-pillar, part of a wagon. ‘‘ That 
strong beam ‘below which the fore-wheels do 
work.” B3, 51. ‘‘ Ashen hangin’-pillar.”’ 
A3, 161. 

Hankey, a white-faced cow. C.C.V. 11-1911. 

Ha’ope or Hoep, a long-distance call to 

Ha-po’thing, wasting time over trifles. 
“We've bin hapothin’ wi’ bits o’ dirt.” 
8.Y.B. 1934, 54. 

Hatch-mouthed, (personal), gaping. In 


“Only let 


Hear-out, attention to sounds, correspond- 
ing to ‘‘ look-out.”” ‘‘ It was well we did 
keep a good hear-out that night.’’ H2, 163. 

Heart-stones. ‘‘ A young road-contractor 
. . . told me that in stone-cracking the hill- 
flints, besides the ‘ heart-stones’ (echini) 
and other fossils . .'.’’ Cl, 117. Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Fairy Il (25), Fairy’s heart. 


Heat-up (‘‘ Yet-up’’), cold food warmed 
again. C2. 
Heavy-fingered. ‘‘Lo, a shillen winned 


| by a vew strokes of a gooze-quill, an’ do take 


“‘Tt’s just my handwrit- | zome o’ we heavy-vingered ones all our time 


to sar en inaday.’’ A2, 35. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Suppt., Heavy-hand. Sar, earn. 

Hee, (of a dance): ‘‘ Let you an’ I hee 
theas’en.”” (Of a game of whist): “ We 
doon’t mind hee-in’ a bit moore on it.” 
Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 180, 
242 


Heedance, heed. ‘‘I don’t reckon as I 
should a been takin’ much heedance.’’ E2, 
109. 

Hench, the end uprights of a gate. C2. Cf. 
“* Stonehenge.’’ 

Hesitation. ‘‘ My brother’s fust missus 
. . . Were a-took most terrible bad wi’ a 
hesitation in her inside. Her victuals 
couldn’t do she no good.’’ B3, 93. ‘‘ This 
treatment had made Abraham most terrible 
bad in his inside, and brought on a sort of 
hesitation-like in his stomach, so that he 
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pitched away and got so poor that he were 
little better than a shadow.’’ Raymond, 
‘Love and Quiet Life,’ 205. : 

Hethern cavings, ‘‘ short straw left after 
threshing.’” G. glossary. Cf, ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Hether, rye-grass, s.v. Haver. Cavings, 
Keafin, Kefin, ete., chaff. ‘‘ She hadden 
a-got the wit to wim the grain from the cav- 
ings.’ A5, 27. Wim, winnow. ‘ D.’ 

ives Cavings, chaff, for numerous counties, 
ut not Som. In Som. only chopped fodder 
is called chaff: B3, 147. 

Hicketing, hopping. C2. 
to hop. 

Hight nor tight, (not) the slightest vestige. 
“ He walked all roun’ the ricks an’ coulden 
zee hight nor (tight o’ Jakey.’’ D1, 29. 
*‘Coulden vind hight-nor-tight o’ un any- 
where.’’ D2, 23. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Hide nor 
tide, (Dev.), news, tidings. 

Hile. ‘E.D.D.’s’ 2nd MHile is used in 
Som. for turves also, which ‘‘ must be built 
into little heaps called ‘ hiles,’ to stand and 
dry in the wind and sun.”’ Bl, 211. 

Hinch or Haench, windpipe and lungs of 
a pig. C2. Hinge or Henge, liver, lungs 
and heart of pig or sheep. C.C.V. 9-1913. 

Hippish. ‘‘ The hosses bolted . . . that 
on’y made tthe ’osses more hippish, and 
they turned down over the hill as hard’s they 
cude goo.’’ Cl, 93. 

Hire, punishment, a _ beating. ‘‘ He 
stoop’d to pick up a zwingin’ stick, To gi’e 


‘E.D.D.’ Heck, 


th’ wull zow her hire.’”” K.47. 
Hit off, open a conversation, begin a 
story. ‘‘ A d’ always het off wi’, ‘ Ah, tha’s 


like a man down Dosset—’ ’r else ’tis, ‘ Well, 
a ooman up Salisbury zaid to I once—’”’ 
S.Y.B. 1927, 79. 

Hoasing, chattering. C.C.V. 10-1913. 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Hoise 2. 

Hoi, a call to sheep. C2. 

Hookup, a cockchafer. C2. 

Hoop-house, a hoop-maker’s hut, built of 
roofed with long shavings. 


Horn, to over-cook, in phrase ‘‘ horned the 
vittles ’’; i.e., dried them up like horn. C2. 

Horner. ‘‘ The little Horner, most re- 
nowned of cider-apples.’’ Bl, 116. Horner- 
tree. ‘‘ A mistletoe-bough . . . fresh cut 
5 horner-tree in the little orchard.” 
Horsenut, horse-chestnut. 
was brown as a hossnut.’’ Cl, 94. 

Hot-and-holy, fiercely, ‘‘ hammer-and- 
tongs.’”’ ‘‘ Go ver one another hot and holy, 
vire an’ tongs.’’ S.Y.B. 1931, 72. 


** His hair that 


| dud, s.v. 


Hot-stuff, smuggled brandy. 
looad o’ hot stuff a-comin’ from Weymouth 
t’-night.”” S.Y.B. 1935, 76. Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of a common Irish expression for 
whisky: ‘‘ the hard stuff.’ 

Housekeep, keep house. 
keepy.”” A2, 15. 

Housenee, one confined to the house; or 
the effects of such confinement (?). S.C.H. 
2-7-32. 

How-be-ever, however. ‘‘ How-be-ever, we 
got used to it in time.” D2, 7. 

How-d’ye, a disturbance, rumpus. ‘ Row! 
. .. Thik vust how-d’ye wur nuthen’ com- 
pared to ’t.’’ F.54. How-dy-don’t. ‘‘ The 
teeth o’ the cogs . . . someone must a’ played 
the devil of a ‘ how-dy-don’t ’ to a strained 
E2, 217 

Howk, a call to cows. Al, 159. ‘ E.D.D., 
to horses; Howkes to pigs, Som. 

Hoyched. ‘‘ He was so froightened that 
he hoyched his foot in a scoch in the flure 
and falled down-stairs.’’ (1862). S.Y.B., 
1930, 41. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Suppt. Hoz, and 
Hocksing-up. Scoch, prob. the raised edge 
of a board; ‘ E.D.D.’ 2nd Scotch, 5. 

Huckle, subs. ‘‘ The rasty ould huckle 
carried on F.T13. ‘‘You zilly ’uckle.” 
S.Y.B. 1927, 107. ‘E.D.D.’ Huckle, vb., to 
stoop, bend, from weakness or age. 

Huckmyduck, silly, senitimental. C.C.V. 
10-1913. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Suppt. Hud-me- 
odmandod. 

Hurdling-hook, hurdle-maker’s tool. ‘‘The 
hurdling-hook and  spar-hook, his only 
h to be married. 


tools.’”’ Bl, 37. 

Husband-high, old eno 
‘““ 4 modest young maid less ’an husband- 
high.”’ 14th Report of Som. Men in Len- 
don, 22. 

Huv, a hoe, Huvvie, to hoe. C2. 

In-and-outing, continually passing in and 
out. ‘‘Hadn’t.I been in-and-outin’ the 
room.’’ Kil, 231. 

Inst, until. ‘‘The kitchen clear’d, an’ 
dress’d wi’ holly, Where they'll be rompin’, 
vree an’ jolly, In’st 'they’ve a-had their vill 
o’t.’’ (Circa 1870). S.Y.B. 1931, 90. 

Inst to, excepting. ‘‘ All little maids inst 
to one.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 36. 

Iron Jacks, a variety of cider-apple. 
“Thik apple is z’ hard they d’ zay a d 
break the mill an’ zoo d’ gie the zider 4 
teaste o’ iron.’’ §.Y.B. 1932, 67. 

Iver, (Ewer), intensifying adverb. ‘‘ Lor, 
been’t it iver hot!’ Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh 
Goes to Lunnon,’ 4. 


A waggon- 


“ Her can house- 


Jack, a shelf. G. glossary. Doubtful; 


‘ 
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“Tack ’’ is the usual word. 

Jack Blandiver, the popular name for the 
conspicuous bell-striking figure on Wells 
Cathedral. S.C.H. 2-7-32. 

Jack Horner, the herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. S.C.H., 3—1—25. 

Jackies, Jack-o’-Lanterns. ‘‘ He wadden 
afeard o’ goastes, or jackies, or pixies, nor 
spurrits.”” C1, 62. Jacky-led, misled by the 
same. ‘‘Old Abram Stocker was a-pixy- 
jaid, no, I d’ main Jacky-laid.’’ C1, 62. 

Jerry come up!, a mock oath. H2, 106. 
Jiffies, gnats. E2, 62. 

Jimps, James. 

Joanner, a piano. Also, a follower of 
Joanna Southcote, the Somerset revivalist. 
§.C.H., 14-3-25. 

John Bennetts, big feet. John Bennett 
said to have been a Bridgewater man. 
§.Y.B. 1922, 31. 

Jolly Guire, a children’s game, “‘ a sort 
of play-battle.’’ (Glastonbury). 8.D.N.Q., 
i., 174. Cf. games under ‘ E.D.D.’ Johnny 2. 

Jonnicks, ailments. ‘‘ Our village suffers 
from strange maladies. We have ‘ informa- 
tion,’ ‘Roll Jaw,’ ‘ Double Ammonia,’ 
‘Yaller Janders,’ and ‘ Brown Titus,’ also 
the more modern ‘ New Righiteous.” Some 
invalids are described as ‘ ramshackle,’ 
others as ‘comical.’ In fact, their ‘ jon- 
nicks’ are weird and wonderful.’’ G.36. 

Juicens, a variety of cider-apple. S.Y.B. 
1932, 67. Juicy ’uns? 

Jumper, a flea. C2. 

Jumping-gallows, a stand put a for test- 
the height one can jump. . “Three 
en poles, two standing upright in the 

ground with one across, in the x a 

country boy’s ‘ jumping-gallows.’ , 38. 

See Gallees. 

Jumping Jimmies, grasshoppers. E2, 62. 


W. W. Gr. 
(To be continued). 


“MHE CHARACTERS ARE ENTIRELY 

IMAGINARY.’’—This notice, in vary- 
ing forms, is now-a-days so frequent in 
novels and periodicals that no one notices it. 
Its object, of course, is to disarm the libel- 
monger. It is by no means modern. At the 
foot of the last page (277) of a little French 
novel by J. Lablée, ‘ Silvine,’ Paris, 1801, 
is this notice: ‘‘ L’éditeur de cet ouvrage 
déclare que les noms-propres qui y sont 
employés, sont de pure invention.’’ Prob- 
ably this was not the first time that this 
warning was printed, é 

W. Roserts. 


[THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL 

ANTHEM.—This point has been several 
times discussed in ‘N. and Q.’ One school 
attributes the adoption of the National 
Anthem to the papist perils of the year 
1745; another places it as far back as the 
sixteenth century. It is, therefore, perhaps 
worth recording its appearance in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Gusher, 1745 (p. 552) 
with every circumstance of novelty—though 
it may have been a revival or adaptation of 
some traditional song. It is printed with 
the music, which is a simpler form of our 
present tune. 

It is headed: ‘‘ A Song for two Voices. 
As sung at both Playhouses.’’ Its three 
verses are identical with ours, except for 
three minor variants giving it a more per- 
sonal reference to George II. The opening 
line is ‘‘ God save great George our King ”’: 
the closing lines of verse 2 run: ‘‘On him 
our hopes we fix, O save us all”: and the 
last verse begins: ‘‘ Thy choicest gifts in 
store On George be _— to pour.”’ 

In the following December (p. 662) a cor- 
respondent puts forward an improved ver- 
sion, ‘‘the former words having no merit 
but their loyalty.’ His poem is a spirited 
— of the Protestant Sovereign and is 
it with injunctions to papist powers to 
stand aside. 

It seems clear that, considered as National 
Anthem, the so originated at the 
time of the Forty-Five; and that, whether 
or not either music or words were derived 
from an ancient source, it came as a novelty 
to that generation. 

O. F. MorsHeap. 


E REV. EDWARD WILBY TO WIL- 

LIAM BURRELL MASSINGBERD, 
1763.—Edward Wilby, B.A., of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, was the son of Robert Wilby, 
gentleman, of Boston, Co. Lincoln, and pur- 
chased the advowson of Sausthorpe from his 
father in 1778. He died there in 1795. 
From the evidence of a letter which has been 
preserved, he aspired to the hand of one of 
the six daughters of William Burrell Mas- 
singberd, of Ormsby Hall, Lincolnshire, but 
apparently without success. His letter is an 
interesting example of the period : 

Boston—Augt 12 1763. 
Sir, 

I am one of those unfortunate yo 
Fellows that I fear has unhappily fix 
his affections on a Lady he never will be 
thought to merit. You'll excuse me, 


nevertheless, I hope, in adding, it is your 
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daughter. Long have I secretly indulged 
the thought, strugled with the Passion, 
and endeavoured to stifle it. But the 
more I thought the more I admired. The 
more I admired, the more I loved. Thus 
much, Sir, hitherto, is a secret to you and 
myself. This, I prefer’d to previously 
acquainting the Young Lady with my 
thoughts, conscious that in so doing I must 
meet with your applause, as no ill conse- 
quences can ensue your dissapprobation of 
my regard. But, such only, as will hurt 
me. I am happily possessed of the little 
Rectory of ihre Bt in your neighbour- 
hood, and a curacy here of equal value, 
have future Expectancy’s from my Father, 
other favourable incidents, and am clean 
in life. If these possessions are thought, 
as I fear they will too trivial, O! let your 
benevolence, before you sentence me to 
unhappiness, weigh in my favour; see me 
sensible of ‘the condescension I so ardently 
wish you to make me, and assure yourself, 
gratitude conected with my own disposi- 
tions, will demand of me such a suitable 
deportment in return as shall attone for 
all inequalities, for beleive me, if upon 
due consideration of this affair, or upon 
enquiry after me, you can be persuaded 
to encourage my address, the future care 
and study of my Life shall be devoted to 


the increase of Miss Massingberd’s happi- | 
ness, and in convincing you how much I | 


am, and ever shall be 
Your most obliged & Submissive Hum. 
Servt at Comd. 
Edw. Wilby. 
I hope you’ll deliver the enclosed to Miss, 
and favour me with an answer? 


P. D. Munpy. 


(HANGING LONDON. —1. 42, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. Built in recent years, 
from a design by Sir Edward Lutyens, for the 
late Lord velstoke, a block of flats and 
maisonettes is to be erected on the site. 

50, Wimpole Street. The home of 
Elizabeth Barrett before her marriage to 
Robert Browning, marked by a tablet affixed 
by the Society of Arts. It has now been de- 
molished and a modern house of similar de- 
sign is being erected. 

3. Savage Club, 6-7, Adelphi Terrace. The 
farewell (78th annual) dinner was held on 
7 Dec., 1935, in their Adam house; the club 
will move in March to a Nash house, the 
home of the late Lord Curzon, at 1, Carl- 
ton House Terrace. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ICHARD DE LIMESI. — Who was he? 
In 1183-4 he, described as ‘‘ marescal- 
lus,”’ took ship from Chester to Ireland on 
the King’s service, and the following year 
he was sent to Constantinople.  (‘ Pipe 
Roll Soc.,’ 33 and 34). 
R. S. B. 


OGLAN (OR COGLIN) TREE.—W. H. 
“Maxwell, in his ‘ Sports and Adventures 
in Scotland,’ p. 333, says: 

At all old Scottish Mansion-houses, there was 
a tree at some distance from the door, called 
the coglin tree, (variously the covan. tree), 
where the landlord met his guests, and to 
which he always accompanied them uncovered 
when they took their departure. 


Jamieson’s Dictionary (1808) quotes the 
lines : 

I never will forget, till the day I dee, 

The quarters I gat at the Coglan Tree. 

Does any reader know where this couplet 
occurs? Can anyone make a suggestion as 
to the origin of this word ? 


M. A. Maruteson. 


HYSICIANS.—(1) What sources are there 
for names of physicians practising in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
in provincial towns in England? In London, 
and within a seven-mile radius, a licence to 
ow senag physic had to be obtained from the 
ishop, and afterwards from the College of 
Physicians; and a list of licensees has been 
printed. Was an episcopal licence required 
in the provinces and do any lists of those 
licensed exist ? 

(2) Are there any records of names of 
English medical students in foreign univer- 
sities—Paris, Montpellier, Padua, and so on 
—at this period? 

IRVINE Gray. 


4 E WILD BEAST OF THE REED.”— 
I understand that by this expression, in 
Hebrew, Egypt is meant. What is the 
explanation of it? 
M. U. H. R. 


PHE CORONATION OF A QUEEN 

CONSORT.—In England is the right of a 
queen consort to be crowned in any way 
affected by her not being of royal birth? I 
have seen it stated that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was required for the coronation 0 
Queen Mary. If this is a mistake, what is 
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the fact which underlies it? On what does 
a queen consort’s right to be crowned rest ? 


D. H. R. 
pe MORLEY BARONY.—About 1910, or 
in any case early in the present century, 
the late Mr. Parker Roe de Morley endeav- 
oured to establish his claim to the above 
ancient barony, which, according to Burke’s 
‘Extinct and Dormant Peerages,’ fell into 
abeyance about 1685, having previously 
through females to a Parker family. 
The claim apparently never reached the 
House of lands, though Mr. Roe (later de 
Morley) was advised that he had_ estab- 
lished descent, though not necessarily senior 
descent. The claim must have been based on 
a detailed pedigree. 
Can any reader inform me where this pedi- 
gree is and can be seen? 
D. R. Cousin. 


Athenaeum, Liverpool. 


WAYSIDE SHRINES IN AUSTRIA. — 
On wayside shrines and crucifixes in 
the mountains of Southern Austria one very 
often finds a maize cob. What does this 
mean? The plant came from America 
originally, and no tradition connected with 
it can be very old. 
C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 

Bournemouth. 

YRNE FAMILY OF SOUTH CARO- 

LINA, 1699-1753.—Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Drayner Massingberd, of Ormsby, Co. 
Lincoln, by his second wife, Anne, daughter 
of Henry Mildmay, of Graces, Essex, mar- 
tied, 27 July, 1697, Edward Hyrne, of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, gentleman. In this 
year Hyrne went to South Carolina. His 
wife and young family probably followed 
later, and in 1701 he purchased a planta- 
tion, to be paid for with his wife’s money. 

They had a son named Burrell Massing- 
berd Hyrne, a son named Harry, and a 
daughter Mary, married to Mr. Smith, of 
Goose Creek. 

Probably Burrell Massingberd Hyrne did 
not marry. His brother Harry seems to have 
married first a sister of William Bellinger, 
of South Carolina (living 1745), and a niece 
of Mr. Watson, merchant, of Charles Town. 
His second wife was “the relict of Mr. 
Sanders, by whom she had two daughters, one 
married to Mr. Elliott.” This second wife 
signs her name Elizabeth Clark Hyrne, and 
writes in 1752, from Fontainebleau, South 
Carolina, and in 1753 from Clover Hills. In 


1747 Harry Hyrne had one son, the only sur- 
viving child of seven, and possibly other child- 
ren were born later. Elizabeth Hyrne—form- 
erly Massingberd—died in South Carolina in 
1745. Her husband, Edward Hyrne, prob- 
ably predeceased her. 

I should be glad of any further informa- 
tion as to the family. The above statement 
is compiled from a series of letters written 
home by various members of the family be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1753. 


P. D. Munpy. 


OBERT WRIGHT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA.—Robert Wright, from Sagefield, 
pom Newcastle, settled in South Carolina in 
The following is an extract from a letter 
from Charles Town, South Carolina, dated 
“Jan. ye 1725”: 


Here is laitly arrived in this province one 
Mr. Robert Wright, a gentleman of a large 
family both of sons and daughters. They 
appear to be very genteel people said to have 
a good substance—it is said they have 4 or 5 
hundred pound in England att a place called 
Sagefield near Newcastle, yt he has been a 
member of ye English Parliamente. He has 
brought over a coach, several servants in 
livery. What was his reason for leaving Eng- 
land, I cannot tell—some say his father was 
a Judge in King James’s Reign, and that he 
pee a non-juror was a weary of ye heavy 
axes, 


Wanted, further information regarding 
Robert Wright. 
P. D. Munpy. 


ALT WHITMAN. — I should be very 
grateful if any reader could tell me if 
Walt Whitman contributed to, or wrote for, 
any periodical in the United Kingdom. 
J. F. 
Liverpool. 
OLY ROLLER METHODIST.—Near the 
end of chapt. v. of Mazo de la Roche’s 
‘ Jalna,’ Piers says to his brother: ‘‘. . . 
you’d make a good methodist of the holy 
Roller variety . . .’”’ What is the precise 
bearing of this remark? Is this group of 
Methodists a real or an imaginary one? 
F. Devarre. 
Brussels. 
RISTIAN NAME GENTY.—I recently 
came upon a Christian name ‘‘ Genty,”’ 
which I had never seen or heard of before. 
Is it, as I am inclined to think, of gypsy 
origin ? 
J. P. Bacon 
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‘“T)EFENDER OF THE FAITH, &.’’-~ 
These words are used in the heading 
of the Introduction to the A.V. as part of 
the title or description of ‘‘ the most high 
and mighty Prince James.’’ What further 
titles in the minds of the translators were 
comprised under that ‘‘ &.’’? I share the 
opinion that ‘‘ &c.’’ is, wherever possible, to 
be avoided, and it appears to me particularly 
ungraceful in such a place as this. “— 


ENRY DE BULMER alias DE FER- 
LINGTON.—Frederick Walter Dendy, 
in ‘An Account of Jesmond,’ says that a 
Henry de Bulmer in 1190 gave 284 acres of 
land in Jesmond fields to the monks of 
Tynemouth. This Henry de Bulmer, the 
same authority asserts, was the son of 
Robert de Bulmer, who marnied Joanna, 
daughter of Hugh de Pllington. Robert de 
Bulmer is stated to have been the son of 
Ralph de Bulmer, grandson of Bertram de 
Bulmer (the hereditary Sheriff of Yorkshire) 
and great-grandson of Ligulf (Harrison’s 
‘ Yorkshire,’ vol. i., p. 222). After the grant 
of 1190, there is no mention or reference to 
Henry de Bulmer in any of the records con- 
nected with Jesmond. 

The date of the grant nearly coincides with 
the time when Richard I was again to 
embark for the Holy Land, and it has been 
suggested that Henry de Bulmer accom- 
panied Richard I to the Crusades. 

Robert White, a local poet, uses this con- 
jecture as the basis of a poem called ‘ The 

'ynemouth Nun,’ in which a Jesmond 
maiden called Rosella is being courted by 
Henry de Bulmer when her father resolves 
to accompany Richard on the crusade. 
Rosella refuses his suit until he has proved 
his worth by also going to the war. Her 
father perishes abroad, her mother dies, and 
her lover does not return, hence she becomes 
a nun in a cell at Tynemouth. Henry de 
Bulmer returns many years after in the guise 
of a monk, and, according to the poem, 
Rosella becomes his wife. 

Henry de Bulmer is referred to as alias de 
Ferlington in an early thirteenth-century 
deed connected with a grant of land to the 
Priory of Tynemouth. (‘ Early Newcastle 
Deeds,’ vol. cxxxvii., Surtees Society). 

Is it possible to get further and later de- 
tails concerning this Henry de Bulmer and 
how he came to be associated with Ferling- 
ton (Farlington) ? 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


Replies. 


ROYAL BURIAL-PLACES. 
(clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191, 208, 231, 247, 
500 463). 


, 355, 


]F not too late, may I add two more, 

very interesting, instances—one  ascer- 
tained, one putative only — to your list of 
royal burials? In the rebuilt church of New- 
port, Isle of Wight, is a recumbent effigy, 
y Marochetti, of the Princess Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Charles I, who died at 
the adjacent Carisbrook Castle, 8 Sept., 1650, 
at the age of only sixteen. She had been 
brought there as a prisoner on the previous 
16 Aug., about a year and a half after the 
execution of her father. Always of a 
‘‘ sickly constitution,’ and suffering from 
unconquerable malady,’’ the child 
caught a chill, when surprised by a sudden 
shower, while playing bowls; and was found 
dead by her attendants on her couch, with 
her head on an opened Bible that her father 
had given her on their last parting. Her 
leaden coffin was discovered accidentally im- 
mediately in front of the Communion Table 
by some workmen who were digging a grave 
in 1793. At Carisbrook there is a rubbing 
of its lid: ‘‘ Elizabeth, second daughter of ye 
late King Charles, dec’d Sept. viii, mpc. ”; 
together with some dark brown curls then 
taken from it. The existing monument was 
erected by Queen Victoria in 1856. 

On the north side of the north chapel in 
Sheriff Hutton church, Yorkshire, N.R., is a 
chest-tomb, removed from another position in 
the church, with the recumbent alabaster 
figure of (?) a boy, wearing a civilian dress, 
and what Dodsworth calls ‘‘ a cap of main- 
tenance.”’ In front are depicted the first 
two persons of the Holy Trinity. It has 
sometimes been supposed—there is no direct 
evidence—that this is the tomb of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and only child of 
Richard III, who died at Middleham Castle, 
1484. Both Middleham and Sheriff Hut 
ton, it may be noted in this connection, 
were Neville strongholds that had come to 
Richard by his marriage with the boy's 
mother, Anne Neville. ‘‘ Perhaps the explan- 
ation of his burial here is that, as the King 
and Queen were at Nottingham Castle at the 
time of the Prince’s death, they appointed 
the funeral cortége to meet them at Sheriff 
Hutton, the Queen, whose delicate constitu- 
tion never rallied from the shock, being per- 
haps anxious to spare herself both the extra 
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fatigue and painful emotions of going to 
Middleham or Coverham Abbey.” A de- 
finite piece of evidence that points in the 
direction of the suggested attribution is the 
fact that ‘‘ Dodsworth apparently associates 
with this monument the former presence of 
the arms of the Prince of Wales.”” Two 
other shields that might otherwise have 
helped us are ‘‘ hopelessly defaced.’’ (York- 
shire Archaeological Journal, xxvii. 159). 
It must, however, be remembered that the 
diminutive size of the effigy does not neces- 
sarily postulate a child, e.g., the recumbent 
figures at Colyton and Marldon, Devon, and 
sa that at Letchworth, Herts. If this 

really the tomb of Edward, Sheriff Hut- 
ton is then apparently the only parish 
church in England that possesses the monu- 
ment of a Prince of Wales. 


Josep Morris. 
Totnes. 


VERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS, 

1724-1843: JOHN GREENWAY AND 
8T. PETER’S (clxx. 21). — May I ven- 
ture to call attention to what I believe to be 
an error in Mr. E. Cuatx’s article? 1 
do not think that ‘‘ A clothier, John Green- 
way, rebuilt the great church of St. Peter.” 
What Greenway apparently did was to add 
the porch and Greenway Chapel on the S. 
side c. 1517. The y of the church is 
doubtlessly older, though the twelfth-century 
doorway on the N. exterior of the N. aisle 
is probably only a waif from a still earlier 
building. ‘‘ The rose of Edward IV {1461- 
83] appears upon one of the capitals in the 
nave, but other sculptures seem to bring the 
completion of the nave to a date not far re- 
moved from that of the Greenway chapel ” 
(Dr. Hamilton Thompson, F.S.A., Archaeol. 
Journ., 2nd ser., xx., p. 469). It is possible, 
of course, that Greenway may also have been 
responsible for at least a portion of this 
earlier work ; and indeed Mr. S. E. Wimbolt 
(‘ Devon,’ 1929, p. 218) states roundly that 
he added the S. aisle. Yet I do not know 
of any evidence of this; nor is there, to my 
knowledge, any reason to suspect it. Dr. 
thompson dates the Greenway Chapel at 

approximately 1517. ’’As to his ‘‘ approxi- 
mately,’’ there are two inscriptions on the 
chapel itself, one running round the frieze, 
the E. exterior, in both of 

ch the date is given precisely as 1517 (see 
Stabb’s ‘ Some Devon ii., ior 
168). Dr. Thompson says in a note, “ the 
inscription giving the date is modern ’’ ; but 

does not say to which of these two in- 


scriptions he refers, nor is he apparently 
aware of the existence of the second. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Little Guide’ (2nd Ed., 1911) and 
Murray’s ‘ Devon and Cornwall’ (4th Ed., 
‘ P. 3) give the church generally as 
fifteenth-century; but the latter adds 
ominously that it ‘“‘ was in great part re- 
built,’”’ by Ashworth of Exeter, 1853-5. My 
own note (30 Jan., 1925) says that ‘ the 
four-centred ‘arcades [of the nave], with a 
clear-storey above them... look very 
new .. . save perhaps the capitals,’’ and also 

the responds, which are “ certainly old.” 

JosepH E. Morris. 

Totnes. 


BRASS MATRIX OF A BUTCHER (celxx. 
101).—In Kapelle church, in the island 
of South Beveland, Zeeland, Holland, 
amongst other interesting incised memorial 
slabs is one to a butcher, with knife, chopper, 
and, very oddly, a bone! 

JoserH Morris. 


HRIST AS KING OF THE FLOREN- 
TINES (clxx. 102).—The proclamation 
in 1528 of Christ as King of Florence is but 
an echo of Savonarola’s time when the 
Medici had been driven out of Florence, and 
a new constitution, largely inspired by Savon- 
arola himself, had been adopted. But soon 
(1495) the great preacher was carried away 
by a flood of mystical passion, and in one of 
his sermons he explained to the crowded con- 
gregation the necessity for making Florence 
the chosen city of God and Christ the Head 
of their spiritual republic. He even pro- 
posed that he should be Florentine ambassa- 
dor to the new Sovereign, and as in his 
visions he had been admitted into heaven and 
had talked familiarly with God and His 
Saints, the people fully approved the pro- 
al. In a moment the Italian Athens was 
transformed. In the streets of the gay, semi- 
pagan and artistic city, mothers were to be 
seen hurrying to the churches with their 
families, praying as they went ; men spoke to 
one another in psalms and spiritual can- 
ticles; the voice of the blasphemer was 
hushed, for he knew that his tongue might 
be pierced; women flung their finery and 
men their treasures on pyres erected in the 
squares ; cries of joy and deep wailings almost 
drowned the voice of Savonarola when he 
reached. At the end of a carnival, all 
lorence, including friars and priests, wear- 
ing garlands and arrayed in white, assembled 
round a cross and indulged in dancing to the 
accompaniment of strange religious hymns. 
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How did the Pope, Alexander Borgia, take 
it? There was no particular reason why he 
should interfere; as yet he had no grievous 
cause of complaint against Savonarola. The 
Friar’s enemies in Florence moved heaven 
and earth to poison Alexander’s mind against 
him, and secured an order for his removal 
to Lucca, whither assuredly he would have 
gone, for he still regarded obedience to a 
superior as a primary virtue. When the 
people of Florence showed their indignation 
the Pope willingly cancelled the order. The 
French King, Charles VIII, who was with his 
army in Naples, in dangerous proximity to 
Rome, was the friend of Florence and its 
citizens, and the Pope had no desire to involve 
him in any embarrassments. 

Some thirty years later (in 1527) the 
Medici had again been driven out of Flor- 
ence, and a new constitution was required. 
But constitutions are not easy to frame, and 
the city was in a dangerous state of anarchy. 
The memory of Savonarola was by no means 
dead, and the gonfalonier Capponi, merely 
to get breathing-space, proposed that Christ 
should be chosen King. Elected by an 
immense majority, He was provided with a 
coat-of-arms. The authorities amused the 
populace by bringing forward measures for 
the new régime. Florence was to be as a 
city-state in the pagan world, simple and 
without luxury. It is unlikely that the 
Pope, Clement VII, took much notice, for 
the movement was ephemeral and unimport- 
ant, and Clement had hardly emerged from 
the terrible perils of the year 1527, perhaps 
unmatched in history for horror, when 
Spanish cupidity and German Protestantism 
drowned Rome in a lake of blood. See Vil- 
lari on Savonarola; also Portigliotti (in 
Italian) and Perrens, ‘ History of Florence.’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The inscription over the door of the 
Palazzo Vecchio is now: 

Rex Reeum er Dominus Dominatium. 

Garneri says: 

Si sostiene che questa iscrizione sia stata 
posta, sotto la dominazione Medicea in 
sostituzione di quella dettata dal Gonfaloniere 
Capponi ed inaugurata . . il 10 Giugno 
1528 che sarebbe stata del tenore seguente: 


Jesus Christus Rex Florentini-Populi 8. P. 
Decreta Electus. 


F. R. will find all the facts in ‘ The Last 
Florentine Republic,’ by Cecil Roath 
(Methuen). 

H. M. 


QARUM ” (clxx. 65, 104).—As R. S. B. 

has referred to the Taratio Ecclesi- 
astica, Anglie et Wallix, ‘‘ Auctoritafte P. 
Nicholas. iv. circa a.p. 1291,”’ printed 1802, 
an examination of that work will be of assist- 
ance. ‘* Sarum Dioc.’’ is the main heading 
on p. 177; ‘“ Sarum’ > or ‘* Temp.,”’ is 
the heading of each of the double columns of 
the pages up to 196. On p. 32 ‘ Lincoln 
Dio: Prebenda Sarum”’ appears twice in 
the margins. Thus providing forty-three 
instances of the use of the form ‘‘ Sarum.” 
The dignitaries, the archdeaconry, the town, 
the community, are termed as of ‘ Sar.”; 
on p. 195 is ‘‘ Eps. Sarr.’’ This shows that 
“Sarum ”’ was an official description of the 
diocese; but it does not help ‘towards dis- 
covering how that form was made. In 
every instance there is no mark of an abbrevi- 
ation after the word, only the mark of omis- 
sion. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


NFLUBNCE OF EAST ANGLIAN 
SPEECH (clxix, 425).—It is asked what 
Skeat meant by saying that ‘‘ East Anglia 
influences the speech of London, and even the 
speech of the empire.’’ The passage is 
quoted from the preface to his ‘ Science of 
Etymology.’ Skeat has just said that the 
sound of ow in house, as pronounced in stan- 
dard speech, ‘‘ has not been altered for some 
time past. We may hope that it may be 
permanent; but it is a simple fact that Bact 
Anglia influences the speech of London, and 
even the speech of the empire. I say no 
more.” 

Does not this mean that the ‘‘ Cockney” 
pronounciation of house as [heeus] instead of 
[haus], i.e., with the first element of the 

iphthong less open (2 = the a in hat) than 
it is in standard speech (a = the a in artts- 
tic), is an East Anglian dialect pronuncia- 
tion? And that the Cockney pronunciation 
goes on to influence the speech of Canada 
and Australia and South Africa? 

Skeat may be using ‘‘ East Anglian’? in 
a wide sense, to include (say) Cambridge, 
Rutland, part of Northampton, Essex, Hert- 
ford, Huntingdon, Bedford, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Buckingham—the counties which 
form the Eastern group when modern dia 
lects are classified. The London dialect, 
which set the standard for Chaucer and Cax- 
ton and later writers, was a product of the 
East Midland branch of Old Mercian. 

As to the place and time at which the 
diphthongisation of the old [a] in words like 
house, mouse, how, bow (verb), cow, shroud, 
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ed, ‘‘ it i t ly probable,’’ the Trumbulls is shown. 
H.C. Wyld History of| R. 8. B. 


Modern Colloquial English,’ 3rd ed., 1925, 
p. 231), ‘‘ that a full- Town [au] had arisen 
—perhaps in the astern parts of the coun- 
try—during the fifteenth century.’’ One of 
the earliest examples is found in the Cely 
Papers, Essex documents of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Wyld, pp. 79, 230); others are found 
in the Paston Letters (Norfolk, fifteenth 
century). That pronunciations of the 
{heus, heus] type are still characteristic of 
the Eastern area, may be seen by lookin 
up specimen words (about, cow, down, foul, 
gown, ete.) in the Index to J. Wright’s ‘ Dia- 
lect Grammar,’ or by reference to the sum- 
mary in §171 of that work. 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


pRINT FROM REYNOLDS: INFORM- 
ATION DESIRED (clxx. 85).—As Bar- 
tolozzi’s dates are 1725-1815, and those of 
Cheeseman 1760-1820, the date of publication 
1701 must be an error: no doubt for 1791, 
when Cheeseman, a former pupil of Barto- 
lozzi, was thirty-one. The print is probably 
done in the ‘‘stipple’’ manner, by dots 
instead of lines, and if an original impression 
the colours should not come off on a wetted 
handkerchief. The Grantham Barony was 
later merged in the Marquisate of Ripon, 
now extinct. 

The picture from which the print is taken 
was painted by Reynolds in 1788 and is 
called in Bryan’s Dictionary, ‘ Lord Gran- 
tham and Brothers,’ but Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ 
ives only two sons to Lord Grantham, the 
ather: (Thomas) Philip, born 1781, who. 
became 1st Earl de Grey; and Frederick, 
born 1782, who, under the name of Viscount 
Goderich, was Prime Minister 1827-8. 

If the ‘‘ large capitals” are skeleton and 
not filled in with black, the print is called 
an “ Open Letter Proof.” 

D. R. Cousin. 


[APY TRUMBALL, 1698 (clxx. 101). — 
The only likely person whom | can find 


is Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles Cot- | 
trell, Master of the Ceremonies to James II, | 


who married Sir William Trumbull, Secre- 
tary of State temp. William III. Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846, Supp., 343, says she 
died s.p. The wife of William Deacon was 
Elizabeth Judson and the descent of her 
Jane (Lewis) is given at p. 318 
of the same book, but slightly different from 
that set out in this query. No link with 


LANTAGENET HARRISON (clxx. 102). 
—F. Boase, in ‘ Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. i., col. 1353, has: 


Harrisen, Georce Henry pve NEVILLE 
Piantacenet—(only child of Marley Harrison 
of Waston, Yorkshire 1772-1822). b. 14 July 1817; 
general of brigade in Mexican army in Yucatan 
war 1843; brigadier general in Peruvian arm 
1844 and in Monte Video 1845; marshal genera 
of the army of ‘ God and Liberty ’ of Corrientes 
in the Argentine republic 1845; general of 
cavalry in Danish army during Schleswig- 
Holstein war 1848; lieut. general of the German 
Confederation 1848; appointed marshal in 
Turkish army by the Sultan 1853; petitioned 
parliament for summons to parliament by hix 
title of Duke of Lancaster as heir of the whole 
blood of Henry VI, 1858; travelled through 
nearly all the countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America; not allowed access to 
British Museum library after 1850 because he 
claimed to be Duke of Lancaster; bankrupt 25 
Oct. 1861, liabilities £6484, confined in Queen’s 
prison, Southwark; worked from 1865 to death 
in the Public Record office on the rolls of the 
queen’s bench and common pleas, making col- 
lections for family history, Rich. i. to Jas. i., 
left 30 folio volumes of MSS.; author of the 
‘History of Yorkshire,’ Wapentake of Gillin 
West, 1879, price 15 guineas, of which he sold 
but 20 copies; it contains his pedigree and 
portrait; Petition of General Plantagenet- 
Harrison to House of Lords touching the Duchy 
of Lancaster, 1858. d. about 18 July 1890. 


To these notes I may add tthe description 
of this remarkable character given by Mr. 
William Page, F.S.A. (Preface to Round’s 
‘ Family Origins,’ xix.): ‘‘. . . of the Peru- 
vian army, a giant wearing a cowboy hat 
who claimed, against many impediments, to 
be earl of Lancaster’’; and that of Mr. 
Walter Rye, as ‘‘a pedigree forger of the 
worst and most unscrupulous type and all 
young genealogists should be most careful of 
believing anything he wrote.’’ (Rye, ‘ Re- 
cords,’ 2nd ed., 11 n.). 

R. S. B. 


‘The Histony of Yorkshire,’ 1879, by G. 
H. De S. N. Plantagenet Harrison, vol. i. 
(all published). ‘The Wapentake of Gill- 
ing West’ consists of 551 pp. with portrait 
of the author in the uniform of an ambassa- 
dor (?) from a photograph taken at Lima, 
Peru. On the title-page he styles himself 
Marshal General.’’ 

In the preface the author states: 

I have not been allowed access to the Public 
Library at the British Museum since the year 
1850, the reason for which, according to Sir 
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Henry Ellis the then chief librarian being be- 
cause I claimed to be Duke of Lancaster as 
heir of the whole blood of Henry VI. 

J. A. KNow Les. 


BERSE, THE WILD CHERRY: CER. 
VISIA (clxix. 441; clxx. 11, 46, 88, 123). 
—May an interested follower of this little dis- 
cussion confess his of any rela- 
tionships among the four words chiefly con- 
cerned ? 

1. ‘‘ Kerse’’ or ‘‘ curse,”’ is a metatheti- 
cal form, in dialects, of ‘‘ cress.’’ ‘‘ Cress ’’ 
comes from a Teutonic source, with the gen- 
eral sense of a creeping ground-plant. As 
this ‘‘ kerse’’ is, or was till very recently, in 
provincial use, there is no obstacle, so far 
as continuity goes, to its explaining the 
expression ‘‘ not worth a curse.’’ (See the 
second reference). 

2. ‘‘ Kerse,”’ standard in Middle English, 


is still current in English dialects for 
various sorts of smal] wild fruit. Diminu- 
tives are ‘‘kerslin,’’ ‘‘keslin,” ‘‘ christ- 
ling,’ ete. In Dumfriessshire ‘‘ kerse ”’ 


means specifically the cherry, and it is evi- 
dently the same word as the German kirsche, 
cherry. 

3. ‘* Cricksey.”’ is East Anglian dialect for 
the fruit of the wild damson-—see ‘ English 
Dialect Dict.,’ which refers to ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
9S. i., 117. ‘ Cricksey’’ is one of many 
words based on ‘‘crick,’’ which is derived 
from the Low German kriik, small. 

4. Cervisia was borrowed by Latin from 
Celtic. It became the Old French cervoise, 
and its first element, cerv-, at the least, is 
still extant in all the Celtic languages, 
except Manx, in various forms. Though the 
borrowed meaning was “ beer,” I think the 

rimary sense must have been ‘‘ fermented 
iquor.”” But, however that may be, there 
is no connection with ‘‘ cherries,’’ as a cor- 
respondent believes. 

W. W. GILL. 


LoCc# LEATHAM (clxx. 101).—This is an 
error for ‘‘ Loch Leathan,’’ ‘‘ broad 
lake.’’ It is fairly safe to say that no Scot- 
tish loch is named after a family. 


W. W. 


SURVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 

AND PILLORIES (clxix. 389, 429, 446; 
clxx. 10, 34, 51, 106).—The stocks standing 
on the village green at Berkswell, Warwicks., 
have five ankle-holes, the local explanation 
being that one of the villagers, who often 
sat in them, had a wooden leg, so that they 
were specially constructed for him and his 


two boon-companions. (‘ Warwickshire, 
35). 

e old combined pillory, whipping- 
and stocks are at Coleshill. The 
instrument is 7ft. high with a board for the 
offender to stand on, and one with holes for 
his head and hands higher up. Below arm 
shackles for holding the legs and arms of 
anyone undergoing chastisement. (Ribton 
Turner, ‘ Shakespeare’s Land,’ p. 228). 


M. D. H. 


LA*x FAMILY (clxix. 388, 428, 447; clxx, 

14, 70).—William Lax was elected Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1786, and 
was Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in 
that University for forty years and more, 
being succeeded by George Peacock in 1837, 
More about him will be found in Winstan- 
ley’s ‘ Unreformed Cambridge ’ (Cambridge 
Press, 1935). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


As addenda to Mr. E. J. G. Forser’s cleri- 
cal names at clxx. 14, we may mention: 

John Lax, Prebendary of Laughton-in-le 
Morthen in York Minster, 30 July, 1487- 
_—” 1458, and 8 Nov., 1463-November, 


William Lax, of Trinity College, Cam- 
— Tutor of Cambridge University in 
William Lax, appointed Vicar of Wymond- 
Magna with Ippolitts, Herts, 

e@b., 

William Lax (query of same as_ last), 
Vicar of Marsworth, Bucks, appointed 2 
Mar., 1801. 

Authorities—Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, 
and Foster, Index ‘Ecclesiasticus 


(1840 
J. W. Fawcett. 


UME FAMILY (clxx. 101).—Has your 
correspondent consulted all the available 
rinted matter relating to this extensive 
amily? Qlues to a number of printed 
sources may be seen under ‘ Hume’ in Mar 
shall’s ‘ Genealogists’ Guide.’ It might 
also be worth while glancing at Mr. War 
render’s ‘Marchmont and the Humes of 
Polwarth.’ Illustrated ; 1804; royal 8vo. 


Wm. JacGarD. 


CKENS: ‘THE PICKWICK PAPERS’ 
(clxx. 65).—In the volume which forms 
the second of the ‘‘ Charles Dickens Lib 
rary,’ with illustrations by Harry Furniss 
and others, issued by the Educational Book 
Co., Litd., under the editorship of J. A. 
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Hamerton, a capital account of the genesis 
of the book is given. 

From this it is clear that the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ were not intended as a satire on 
any contemporary club. They were the out- 
come of an arrangement mode by Chapman 
and Hall with. Charles Dickens to supply the 
letterpress to accompany a series of plates 


drawn ‘by rt Seymour of a ‘‘ Nimrod 
Club’’ composed of a group of strongly 
marked characters, who indulged in such 


sports as shooting and fishing. Dickens 

d the commission on the understand- 
ing that the plates should be drawn to suit 
the text instead of the text written to fit 
the plates. 

It was his accidentally noticing the name 
Pickwick on a Bath stage-coach which de- 
cided Dickens to select the name for the 
chief character, who was modelled on the 
physical characteristics of a friend of Chap- 
man, the publisher’s. Several of the char- 
acters were obtained in some degree from 
living characters. Jingle is said to have 
been an exaggerated representation of a 
fellow-clerk ob attorney’s office in Gray’s 
Inn. Buzfuz was a thin disguise for Mr. 
Sergeant Bompas, as was Mr. Justice Stare- 
lash of Mr. Justice Gazelee. The Fat Boy 
was also taken from an actual person, and 
Sam Weller was . +“ by a character in 
a play in which the low comedian was a 
person named Samuel Vale. Winkle was 
created to provide Seymour with a congenial 
subject for his sportive humour. 

H. Askew. 


WiTHAM : CROWE (clxx. 84).—It may 
probably be of assistance to Mr. H. R. 
Taunton to know that the Withams of Cliffe 
were of Lincolnshire origin. Two sons of 
John Witham of Grantham married the two 
daughters and co-heirs of John Walton, 
Janetta and Margaret. George Witham, 
whose wife Margaret (Walton) was the widow 
of Thomas Tocketts, removed from Lincoln- 
shire to Cliffe on his marriage. The manor 
descended in the Witham family, and was 
their residence from father to son until 1802, 
when William Witham died without issue, 
devising Cliffe to Eliza, daughter of his 
r Thomas and wife of anes Thomas 
Maire Silvertop, who assumed the name of 
Witham and in 1824 sold Cliffe. 

Lartington was a later possession of the 
Withams. Henry Lawson, younger son of 
Sir Henry Lawson of Brough Hall, succeeded 
to Lartington in 1771 and took the name 
of Maire, but resumed his former name in 


1811. He died childless in 1834 and Lar- 
tington passed to his sister Katherine, widow 
of John Silvertop. On her death it came 
to her second son, Henry Thomas Maire Law- 
son, who married Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Witham of Headlam, Durham, and niece and 
heir of ‘William Witham of Cliffe. 
Henry subsequently assumed the name of 
Witham and died in 1844, being succeeded 
by his fourth son, the Rev. Monsignor 
Thomas Edward Witham, who died in 1897. 


H. Askew. 


ADDISON OF ULVERSTON (clxx. 85).— 
The following scrap of information may 
— supply a clue to the ancestry of the 
ohn Addison, Vicar of Ulverston, 
whose family had property near Cocker- 
mouth. Whellan, ‘ History of Cumberland 
and Westmorland,’ gives amongst the free- 
holders of Blindbothel, a township situated 
about 2} miles south of Cockermouth, in 
1578, the heirs of Matthew Addison. 

In the list of landowners in 1858, the name 
of Addison does not appear, though it may 
occur in a list of small proprietors not here 
mentioned individually. 

One of the pioneers of the iron-ore mining 
industry of Cleator Moor at Woodend, which 
may be considered in the same district as 
Blindbothel, but nearer to Whitehaven, was 
a Thomas Addison of Whitehaven. In 1682 
he was one of the parties to a lease of min- 
ing rights, the other parties being William 
and John Coates, father and son. This 
Thomas Addison may have been an ancestor 
of the Rev. John Addison, of Ulverston. 
(Vide ‘ Cleator and Cleator Moor,’ by Caesar 
Caine, 1916). 

H. Askew. 


E GREAT SNOWSTORM OF CHRIST- 

MAS, 1836 (clxix. 333; 373, 444). — 
John Latimer’s ‘ Local Records,’ 1832-1857, 
published in Newcastle, contains the follow- 
account of the 1836 snowstorm : 


December 23.—A fall of snow commenced in 
Newcastle about midday and continued with 
scarcely any intermission till the morning of 
the 26th by which time a prodigious quantity 
had accumulated, exceeding, indeed, anything 
seen in the district since 1823. The mails from 
the south on Christmas Day were delayed 
upwards of twenty-five hours and on the 26th 
the mail from the north was thirty-four hours 
behind time. All communications with the 
north by coach was stopped from the 24th to 
the 29th, when the “ Union ” coach due on the 
26th arrived. 

H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The Tomlinson Papers. Edited by J. G. 
Bullocke. (The Navy Records Society. 
£1 5s. net). 


ROBERT Tomlinson, born in 1733, who 
entered the Navy in 1755, was a des- 
cendant of the Royalist Colonel John Tom- 
linson, friend of Charles I, and himself, it 
is said, son of a clergyman, apparently in 
reduced circumstances. He is a picturesque 
figure, whose career seems curiously incom- 
mensurate with his abilities and achieve- 
ments, for there were considerable intervals 
during which he was and he 
was not raised to Post rank till long after 
his days of active service were over. Hawke 
was his chief friend, and gave him a good 
start; his halting progress later had to do 
with political considerations. Tomlinson was 
an uncompromisingly honest man, more 
openly critical than was good for his worldly 
interests, At the same time, he was a man of 
alert intelligence and much information, and 
he wielded a good pen; in one way and 
another did good service with these. The 
most curious of his papers is the narrative 
of his encounter with nineteen Jesuits who— 
on their return from Spanish America—had 
been banished from Spain and were quasi- 
prisoners in their ship off Leghorn. Refused 
protection, they were in some little distress, 
and glad of the LEnglishman’s kindness. 
Tomlinson visited them every day and 
obtained from them a long account of the 
state of Spanish America, (where the people 
were dissatisfied with the government and 
anxious to throw themselves upon England) 
and a chart of Mexico. This was in 1768. 
In 1774 Tomlinson put forth ‘A Plan for 
. .. Manning the Royal Navy without the 
usual mode of Impressing Seamen.’ The 
main counsel in this was that a time limit 
should be set to seamen’s service in the 
Navy, after which seamen are to be free 
from any obligation to serve and may make 
their own terms with the Merchant Service, 
where the rates of pay are to be limited 
for seamen who have not yet served on board 
the King’s ships. A motion was made to 
bring a Bill into Parliament framed on this 
scheme, but it was lost. Nevertheless, Tom- 
linson’s work was not altogether in vain, for 
its principles were later embodied in effec- 
tual legislation. The essay is worth read- 


ing still—for its able development of the sul 
ject, its common sense, its qualities om 
humanity and sincerity. Then there is hj 
essay on Timber Preservation, which 
Forest Products Research Laboratory ha 
pronounced to be on the whole rather ams 
ing than useful in the light of present know 
ledge, but which testifies to the writer 
wers of observation and reasoning and 
is zeal for the good of the Navy. Robe 
Tomlinson, in fact, is a more than usuallj 
attractive example of those numerous workepi 
and thinkers who furnish the immedig 
background, support, response, preparatig 
for the greater heads who, sooner or Jatenm 
are to wind things up to completion, and wh 
naturally get the credit for the whole. @ 
His youngest son, Nicholas—Rear-Admi 
in 1830, Vice-Admiral in 1841—is repmm 
sented in the Tomlinson Papers by a corre 
pondence intrinsically of moderate interest 
which, however, is enhanced by knowledg 
of his extraordinary and adventurous caregm 
in the Navy. He was like his father in am 
uncompromising honesty which got som 
what in the way of quick advance. The be 
example of this is his telling Nelson thi 
if the order of battle at Copenhagen had beam 
formed differently, the battle would have beam 
won with less loss of life. A tremendouim 
fighter, he has enough deeds and endurance 
to his name for three men, and Mr. Bum 
locke’s lively account of them is very goumm 
reading. A drawing of him by Danial 
Maclise forms the frontispiece, showing 
fine head with more meditative quality abd 
it than one might have expected from hil 
exploits. 
o any student of the Navy who aims 
forming in his mind a gallery, as it werg 
of naval portraits, this volume will be Of 
great interest. Mr. Bullocke’s editing 
which includes summary biographies of tig 
different personages who appear in the comm 
respondence, is at once learned, competent 
and kindly. 
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old books or prints. 
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